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Indian Standard 

GLOSSARY OF TERMS RELATING TO ALCOHOL 
(ETHYL) INDUSTRY AND TRADE 



0. FOREWORD 

0*1 This Indian Standard was adopted by the Indian Standards Institution 
on 18 February 19725 after the draft finahzed by the Alcohols and 
Allied Products Sectional Committee had been approved by the Chemical 
Division Council. 

0.2 This standard has been prepared with a view to facilitating trade 
by establishing a generally recognized usage and to eliminate ambiguity or 
confusion arising from various interpretations of dejBnitions of the terms 
relating to different types of products and raw materials used in the 
alcohol industry. 

0.3 This standard includes the terms related to principal aspects c/ alcohol 
industry under five sections, namely, (1) Terms relating to alcohol 
fermentation and brewing, (2) Terms relating to production and disi Mation 
of alcohol, (3) Terms relating to beverage alcohol, (4) Terms rt ating 
to industrial alcohol, and (5) Terms relating to testing of alcohol and 
alcoholic beverages. The terms of Indian origin currently in use in the 
alcohol industry together with their synonyms have also been included in 
the glossary. To facilitate reference under each section the terms have 
been arranged in alphabetical order. 

0.4 In the preparation of this glossary, useful assistance has been derived 
from the following publications: 

Central excise manual, India, 1953. Central Board of Revenue, Delhi, 

Ethyl alcohol, Enjay Chemical Co New York, USA. 

Herstein Karl ( M ) and Jacobs (MB), Chemistry and technology 
of wines and liquors, 1948. D. VanNostrand Co, Ltd, Princeton, 

KJ. 

JoRGENSON ( A ). Micro-organisms and fermentation. Clarks Griffin 
and Company Ltd, London, 

Mendelsahn ( Oscar A ). The dictionary of drinking, 1965. 
Mc Millan Press, London. 

Pleeth ( SJW ). Alcohol, 1949, Chappman and Hall, UK. 
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India Ministry of Commerce and Industry. 1956. Report of the 
Alcohol Enquiry Committee. 

Simon (Andre L). A glossary of wines and liquor from A to Z. 
1935. The Wine and Food Society, 6, Little Russel Street, 
London, W. C. 1. 

The wealth of India. A dictionary of Indian raw materials and 
industrial products. Council of Scientific and Industrial Research. 



1. SCOPE 

1.1 This standard defines the technical terms relating to alcohol (ethyl) 
industry and trade, covering: 

a) alcohol fermentation and brewing, 

b) production and distillation of alcohol, 

c) beverage alcohol, 

d) industrial alcohol, and 

e) testing of alcohol and alcoholic beverages. 

2. TERMINOLOGY 

SECTION I TERMS RELATING TO ALCOHOL 
FERMENTATION AND BREWING 



Acetiflcation — Conversion of ethyl alcohol to vinegar ( acetic acid). When 
light alcoholic beverages are exposed to air, acetic acid forming bacteria 
gain entrance. The resulting formation of vinegar in the beverage makes 
it sour. The process is also termed * Pricking'. 

Acetobacter — The micro-organism which turns alcohol to acetic acid 
( vinegar ). By exclusion of air ( oxygen ) the organism can be restrained. 

Acrospire — The plumule developed in the germination of a grain, 
especially in malting. 

Aerobic Growth — Development of yeast through direct supply of fresh air 
(oxygen for respiration). 

Agave — The cactus like plant native to Mexico upon which is based 
the native alcohol beverage industry. 

Agrafe — A steel clamp placed over the cork of the bottle during the 
manufacture of champagne or other sparkling wines. 
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Amelioration — Addition of sugar, acid or water (or all the three) to must 
or wine to correct the deficiencies. 

Anaerobic Growth — Growth of yeast without supply of air. 

Angostura Bitters — Bitters contains extract of angostura bark which has a 
powerful bitter taste ( see also Bitters ). 

Apiculatus —The 'wild yeast', a variety of Saccharomyces with cells shaped 
like lemons. Part of technique of good wine-making is to restrain the 
action of wild yeast and encourage that of wine yeast, Saccharomyces 
ellipsoideus* 

Argol — The deposit of acid potassium tartarate which is found in the lees 
of wine and also which separates as a crust in racked or bottled wine 
on long storage. Also known as winestone ( see also Tartaric Acid ). 

Aspergillus Oryzae — The mould used in Japan to convert the starch of 
rice to fermentable sugar in the preparation of 'sake', a Japanese wine. 

Attenuation — The action of yeast in 'thinning' or converting sugar from a 
fermenting mass of must ( wine ) or wort ( beer ) or other sugary liquid 
into alcohol. This process is accompanied with the fall in relative density 
during fermentation as the sugar is converted to alcohol. 

Aatolysis — The process of a natural living organism, such as yeast cell 
digesting itself, usually with liquefaction. It applies especially to protein 
and the action is due to the operation of enzymes. The autolysis of yeast 
may result in characteristic flavour as in the case of the film of flor yeast in 
sherry. 

Awn — The beard or termination grain-sheath of barley, oats, etc. 

B 

Bagasse — Residue of sugarcane after the sugar containing juice has been 
expressed. 

Baker's Yeast — See Yeast, 

Bakhar — A mould which grows naturally on damp rice. It is mixed 
with other vegetable substances and caked. 

Barley — It is the most important cereal used in alcoholic beverages 
industry on account of its high production of the enzyme, diastase, when 
permitted to sprout ( malt ). There are several types of barley, which are 
largely used, and these include: 

i) Hordeum Sativum Distichon-L, fam. Graminaceae. A two-row 
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type which includes the well known varieties Chevalier, Hallett 
and Hanna. 

ii) Hordeum Zeocritum-L, fam. Graminaceae. Two-row fan-shaped 
barleys of which Goldthorpe is the leading variety. 

iii) Hordeum Vulgare-L. fam. Graminaceae. The ordinary six-row 
barleys, such as Manchurian, Oder Brucker, and Scotch. 

iv) Hordeum Sativum Hexastichon-L. fam. Graminaceae. Also a 
six-row barleys. 

Barm — Old name of yeast or leaven, still used in bread making. 

Barm Beer — Wort expressed from the yeast. 

Beer-Engine — The counter equipment for pumping up beer from cellar 
to bar 

Beer-Fall — Refrigerated pipes over which wort is cooled. 

Beer Grains — Brewer's grains, barley or barley malt. 

Beer PuU — Handle of beer-engine. Also the pump itself. 

Beerstone — The scale (phosphate, carbonate, etc ) deposited in pipes and 
fermenting vessels of a brewery. 

Bitters — General term for plant extracts added to alcoholic (and a 
few other ) beverages during manufacture or prepared in concentrated form 
for use in mixed drinks. 

Bloom — A powdery deposit on the skin of ripe grapes, consisting of 
a mass of yeast cells. 

Blae Fining — The use of potassium ferrocyanide to remove traces of 
heavj metals from white wines. This process is a dangerous one and 
banned throughout the world except Germany, as the hydrocyanic (Prussic) 
acid which is highly poisonous may be produced by careless usage. 

Blue MUdew — A disease of grape wines, also known as Dowany Mildew, 
which is caused by the attack of fungus pernospera viticoia* 

BoUing-Copper — The vessel in which wort is boiled with hops. 

Bordeaux Mixture — A fungicide prepared by mixing solutions of 
slaked lime and copper sulphate. 

Botanicals — The generic term used for the leaves, flowers, berries or other 
parts of plants added to alcohol before distillation to produce gin, liqueurs 
and other beverages. 
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Bottoms — The trade term for lees of wine in casks. 

Brewer -^ A person who undertakes fermentation of barley or other sugary 
solutions with a view to produce alcoholic beverages. 

Brewer's Grains — The malt grains which are retained in the mash tun 
after maximum economic extraction of liquid malt or wort has been drawn 
off. 

Brewhouse — See Brewery. 

Brewhouse Hand — A craftsman in the brewery responsible for the boiling 
and flavouring of the wort prior to fermentation. 

Brewer's Yeast — See Yeast. 

Brewery — Establishment used for brewmg. 

Brewing — Fermenting barley or other sugary solutions with a view to 
produce alcoholic beverages. 

Brewing Extract — Commonly used term by distillers to denote the mass 
expressed in kilogram of the dissolved material present in the wort. 

Bub ( or Pitch ) — Charge of yeast suspension prepared for inoculating the 
main fermentation vats. 

Bung Hole — Aperture through which the beer enters the cask at its 
broadest part and which is finally Closed by the shive. 



Camden Tablets — Trade name for alkali ( potassium ) bisulphite. Addition 
of these tablets is a convenient method of adding sulphur dioxide to wine 
or food. 

Cap — The expressive term for the mass of skins, pips, stalks and debris 
that collect on the top of a fermenting vat. 

Capiilaire — A term applied to the flavoured syrup used for sweetening 
alcoholic beverages during manufacture. 

Caraway — Flavouring substance used for flavouring of wines and also 
esteemed as an aphrodisiac. 

Carbohydrate — A class of chemical compounds of carbon, hydrogen and 
oxygen with the general formula Cx (HjOjy where 'x* and 'y' are integers. 

Casse — The general French term for certain disorders or defects that 
develop in wines. 
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Cellarage — The general term covering all the operations of producing wine 
after the fermentation is over. This includes storage, fining, racking, 
filtration, polishing, transferring from one vessel to another, making up 
ullage, bottling, corking, binning, etc. 

Centrifuge — A mechanical filter consisting of a rapidly rotating bowl on 
which the sodiment is deposited. 

Chalon Yeast — See Yeast. 

Champenoise Method — The process of making sparkling wines by 
fermentation in the bottle {see also Champagne). 

Chaptalization — Th*^ process of adding sugar to grape juice (must) at 
vintage time to 'assist' or 'ameliorate' the resulting wine in order to increase 
the alcohol content. 

Charmat, Chaussepied or Tank Method — The method of making sparkling 
wine by carrying out the final fermentation in a closed vessel. Also known 
as bulk process. 

Chitting — The appearance of the first rootlets while the barley is growing 
during the initial stage of the malting process. 

Cone — See Hops. 

Convert — The term used in brewing to denote the transformation of starch 
into sugar, usually by the agency of an enzyme. It is also known as 

saccharification. 

Cooper — A craftsman who makes and repairs casks and vats. 

Cooperage — The art of making and repairing casks and vats. 

Copper — Brewing-vessel in which the wort is boiled with the hops. JSuch 
vessels were previously almost invariably of copper or lined with Copper. 
Though stainless steel is nowadays often used in place of copper but 
the name of copper is still retained. 

Copper-sidesman — The brewery hand who operates the copper. 

Couching — After steeping, the water is drained away, the ^rain is placed 
either on the malting floor or on a rectangular frame called couch. 

Cream of Tartar — Acid potassium tartarate or cream of tartar occurs 
in grape juice and wine. It is less soluble in dilute alcohol than in water 
and therefore, slowly precipitates or falls out of solution, forming the 
deposit called 'argol' or tartar. This is also the "crust* that forms in some 
wjnes after bottling. Argol is the raw material for the refined cream 
of tartar used in self-raising flour. 

8 
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Crast — It is the deposit formed in bottles of wine on long stacking 
and consists mainly of ^argol'. 

Culms, Coombes or Comings — The rootlets of barley sieved from the grain 
at the end of the malting process and used for poultry and cattle feed. 

Cuhm'e — Selected species of yeast with desirable characteristics. 

Cytase — The enzyme in malt which converts insoluble to soluble starch* 



Debourrage — French term for the practice of making white wine by 
holding the pressed juice (must) until the debris settles, fermentation being 
postponed by heavy sulphurising. 

Decoction Process — A type of mashing in which a part of the mash is 
heated in a cooker, then returned to the bulk and the process is repeated. 

Dextrins — Less-readily fermentable bodies which are a natural result of 
the conversion of starch into sugar. The presence of these dextrins in the 
wort in correct proportions has a direct relationship to its character and the 
final quality of the beer. 

Diastase — The enzyme, formed especially in sprouting grain, which 
converts^ starch into sugar. 

Draff — The residue of husks remaining after the extraction of wort from 
malt which is used as a cattle feed. 

Dropping System — The process of brewing whereby, after partial fermen- 
tation in an open vessel, the whole mixture of wort and yeast is dropped to 
another vessel on a lower floor. 

Dunder — Residue of a previous fermentation added to new brew in some 
types of rum-making, for the purpose of producing additional flavour. 

E 

Enzymes — An organic catalyst, a substance which can bring about chemical 
change in a large amount of another substance without being used up in the 
process. Important enzymes are the Zymase of yeast and the Diastase 
of malt. 



Fallen Bright — The wine maker's term for the process of clarifying by 
natural sedimentation. 
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Fermentable Sugar — Sugars which are used by the yeast in fermentation. 

Fermentation — The process by which the sugars and carbohydrates are 
converted into alcohol by the action of enzymes. 

Fermentation Alcohol — Alcohol produced by fermentation process from raw 
materials, such as (a) sugar containing materials like sugar beets and 
molases; (b) starch containing materials like potatoes grain; and (c) 
cellulosic materials and by-products like wood? saw-dust and sulphite liquor 
from paper-mills. 

Fermentation, Closed — The system, first developed in Germany and especially 
applicable to wine, of fermenting in closed stainless steel tanks under 
pressure. Now widely used for the production of both still and lightly 
sparkling wines and other beverage^. The types known as crackling and 
pearl wines (perlweine) are usually made in this manner. 

Fermented Out — Means that fermentation has been completed and the 
resulting liquor is 'dry' (not sweet). 

Fermenter — Tanks where fermentation takes place and alcohol is 
produced. 

Fermenting Squares — Copper-lined wooden vessels in the brewery in which 
the yeast is pitched into the wort to commence the initial part of the 
conversion of the wort to beer. 

Fermenting Tanks — Slate or stone vessels in which the conversion of wort to 
beer is completed in the brewery. In these vessels the yeast head is 
skimmed off in the form of barm beer. 

Fermenting Vats — A large vessel or cask in which liquors are fermented. 

Ferments — Fermentation is brought about by certain bodies called ferment- 
ing agents or ferments, such as yeast, bacteria, diastase enzymes, etc. 

Film Yeast — The surface yeast growth, it is an essential stage in the 
production of true sherry. 

Fining— -Operation of adding an agent to assist flocculation and settling of 
fine suspended solids which impart cloudiness in wine. 

Finings — Material added to clarify beer or wine. May consist of isinglass 
or other coagulants. Commonly used fining agents are milk, gelatin, egg 
albumin, bentonite, isinglass, etc. 

Flor — Literally * Flower * the name applied to the film of yeast which forms 
on the surface during the process of making fine sherry. It is a variety of 
wine yeast ( Saccharomyces ellipsoideus^ var, beticus)- 

Fob — The word used in a brewery to describe beer froth. 

10 
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Fouloir — Term for mechanical grape-crusher used in wine-making. 

Froth — The layman's word for fob. It is commonly used to describe the 
^head' on a glass of beer. 

Faggle — The most widely grown variety of English hops which is rich 
in lupulin. 



Golding — A delicately flavoured English hop used for pale ales and bitter 
beers, usually blended with fuggle. 

Goods — The curious term in brewing applied to the contents of the mash 
tun after the mashing process has been completed. 

Grape Juice — The unfermented juice of ripe grapes. 

Green Malt — Malt which has germinated for full eleven days but has not 
yet been dried on kilns. 

Grist - — Malt grains which have been cleaned and cracked, whence they are 
conveyed to the grist cases preparatory to mashing. 

Gyle— Process of mashing with certain ingredients with malt for a 
particular brand. 

H 

Hop Cone — The strobile of the female plant. At the base of the petals of 
the cones are the seeds and resinous oils of the hops which impart bitter 
flavour and preservative properties to the beer. 

Hops — The plant product used to flavour beer. The hop plant is a member 
of nettle family and is included in the genus ^Humulus\ Humulus Lupulus^ 
the common hop of Europe and Harmalur Americanus yield materials suit- 
able for brewing* The ripe female flowers of the hop plant Humulus Lupulus 
fam. Cannabinaceae are the parts used in brewing. Lupulin is the pale 
yellow powder present in the female hop flowers containing most of the 
active constituents of the hop. Hop imparts bitter flavour and character- 
istic aroma to beer. 

Hop Substitutes — Hops at times have been replaced to a greater or lesser 
extent by substitutes, such as Quassia (Qwaw/a Excelsa ), Gentian (Genf/flf/za 
/w/ea),Calumbre (JeteorrhizaPalmata), Chiretta. (Strychnos chireta Hann), 
Coopulus indicus aloes ( aloe vera linn ), and worm wood. The first four are 
permitted to be used as harmless bitters, but the use of other substitutes 

11 
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mentioned is not permissible. Of the permitted substitutes Chiretta alone is 
produced in India. Certain so called hop's substitutes are used merely as 
sources of tannin in order to clear the beer. 



Infusion Process — A type of mashing in which the whole of the mash is 
heated in the mash tun until cooked. 

Inocculation — Transfer of yeast culture to other media or solution for 
further growth. 

Inversion — Conversion of sucrose by enzyme or acid hydrolysis to hexoses 
and pentoses. 

Invert Sugar — A mixed monosaccharide obtained by enzyme action or weak 
acids on disaccharide, such as cane sugar or starch (Polysaccharide). 

K 

Keeve — A vat or tub used in brewing and fermenting. 

Kiln — The parts of the maltings in which the malt is dried after 
germination. The conical vents of the kilns are the distinguishing features 
of the maltings. 

Kilning — The process of heating malt to arrest germination and to 
caramelize the grain. 



Lactic Acid — The characteristic acid of soured milk but also present in 

wine. 

Lactic Acid Bacteria — ^Micro-organisms which convert a variety of materials, 
such as other acids and carbohydrates to lactic acid. 

Lager — Term properly applicable to beer or ale stored for a long period 
in a lager or cellar, but today the name is loosely applied to a light type of 
beer obtained by bottom fermentation process. 

Lagering — The process of ageing beer by holding it in large tanks, where it 
clarifies naturally by the settling out of yeast cells, coagnlated proteins and 
other unstable substances. The characteristic enters of the hop extract are 
reported to develop and to give to beer much of its pleasant tang. Present!} 
the process is no more in use. 

LAHAN — Fermented solution containing alcohol ( see also Wash ). 

12 
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Lauter — A filter tub used in brewing. 

Leaven — Old time English term for yeast. 

Levure — Trench term for yeast actually added (that is, not present on the 
grape skin) to the must prior to fermentation. In practice it is usually 
a substantially pure culture of a selected strain of saccharomyces 
ellipsoideus* 

Lupalin — The sticky powder in the hop cone, containing the oils and 
resins which provide the flavour and preservative properties ( see also 
Hops). 

M 

MAHUA — Mahura, Mohwa, Mhura is a base or raw material peculiar to 
India. The sugary flowers which fall or are collected from the tree known 
as * Bassia Latifolia^ are used for making MAHUA spirit and to a very small 
extent MAHUA fermented liquor. 'Bassia Longifollia* is another variety. 

Maleic Acid — This is the principal acid of apples and some other fruits but 
it also occurs in small quantity in grapes. It is always found in wine and 
plays an important part in the maturing process. 

Malt — Germinated barley, where both starch and portion of insoluble 
proteins are changed into soluble diffusible substances. Malt may be made 
from any cereal, but malt commonly refers only to barley malt. 

Malt, Coloured — Known in the trade as amber, crystal, brown and black, 
according to the colour and flavour transmitted to the beer. The colour 
is largely determined by the extent of kilning. 

Malt, Crystal — Special barley malt of shortened growth used as a 
flavouring agent in brewing. 

Malt, Imperial — Special malt made by suddenly raising the drying 
temperature so that the malt swells and acquires a desired tar flavour. 

Malting Process — The conversion of insoluble proteins and starch 
contained in the barley grains into soluble matter and sugars of the malt 
grains. It consists of four stages: 

i) Steeping — The grain is steeped in water for a time varying from 
48 to 96 hours according to the kind of barley used and other 
considerations. 

ii) Couching — The water is next strained away and the barley 
placed on the malting floor either on the floor itself or less 
frequently now on a rectangular frame called a * couch'. 

13 
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iii) Flooring — When the grain begins to germinate or sprout, the 
couch is ^broken down* and the barley floored. 

iv) Kilning — The malt is next sent to the drying kiln for three or 
four days whereby the germination is stopped and the moisture 
is removed from the malt which is now ready for use. 

Makings — Thei)uildings in which barley grains are converted into malt. 

Maltster — The man who controls the malting process. 

Malt Tower — The highest point of the l>rewery, from where the malt is 
conveyed to the mash tuns via the mills. 

Marc — The remains of grapes and other fruits after the juice has been 
pressed out. It is also known as pomace. Marc is widely used for the 
production of an inexpensive brandy. The term is also used in pharmaccu- 
tical industry in the same sense for the refuse left behind after extracting the 
active constituents of crude drug powders with alcohol in the preparation 
of tinctures and pressing out the last remains of the solvent from the same. 

Mash — Sugary solution prepared from cereals. 

Mashing — The object of 'mashing' is to bring the starchy material into a 
condition favourable for its conversion into sugar and other products by 
the enzymes present, and eventually to effect its conversion. 

Mash Tun — A vessel in which hot water is mixed with brewing materials 
such as malt, maize, wheatfiour, etc. The mixture lies on a false bottom, 
consisting of perforated plates for about 2 hours whilst infusion takes place. 
The produce, known as wort, is then run off, leaving the solids behind 
( see also Sparge ). 

MiU Hand — Brewery hand in charge of the mill machines. 

Molasses — It is the mother-liquor left over after the recovery of sugar, in 
the vacuum pan process. 

Mucors — A family of moulds used in an alternative method of alcoholic 
fermentation specially successful on starchy material known as the 
*mucor process'. 

Must — The fresh pressed juice of grapes, raisins or other fruits intended 
for fermentation. 

Musty — The unpleasant mouldy taste acquired by wine exposed to decayed 
casks or corks. 

Mycoderma Vinl — Botanical name for the Spanish flower of sherry. 

14 
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N 

Nathan System — A proprietary brewing process of avoiding micro- 
biological contamination by the use of filtered air and other methods. 

Natural Conditioning — A rather vague brewery term meaning that beer is 
clarified by storage and 'dropping clean' instead of being subjected to 
mechanical filtration. 

Non-deposite Beer — Various methods are adopted to treat beer so that it 
will not form a cloud or haze when chilled. One is to cool the beer, hold 
until the protein precipitates, filter to brightness and bottle. Another is to 
add a proteolytic enzyme which acts upon the protein to make it 
permanently soluble. 

o 

Oast — The kiln in which hops are dried. 

Oidiom — A dreaded grape-wine fungus disease, also known as * Powdery 
Mildew ^ 

Orange Bitters — Compound of organe oil, quinine and additives used as 
an aperitif. 



Phylloxera — The most dreaded of all diseases of the European grape vine, 
Vitis Vinifera, Phylloxera lives on the roots, sucks the sap and finally 
kills the plant. The vines are stunted, the leaves yellow and wither and 
galls form. Any grapes that grow are qnite useless. 

Plastering — The process of adding plaster of paris (a form of calcium 
sulphate ) to must, deficient in acidity in order to increase this. Plastering 
is an essential process of making sherry in Spain. Most of the countries 
prohibit or strictly limit the addition of plaster to wine but recognize that 
the Spanish sherry process is traditional. However, some Spanish sherry 
wineries are substituting the addition of tartaric acid for part or all of the 
plaster. 

Pomace — The mass of crushed or pulped fruit from which the juice is 
extracted in the making of beverages. 

Potato — Tubers very rich in starch, an important source of industrial 
spirit and beverage alcohol manufacture. 

Pourriture Noble — - French for * noble rot '. It is a result of greyish mould 
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Botrytis cinerea growing on ripe grapes. Its filaments can penetrate the 
soft skin of ripe grapes, thus allowing the water to evaporate and the juice 
to concentrate and rise in sugar. BotrytiS'ptodnQQd wines always contain 
a x;onsiderabIe amount of glycerine and 5Ugar. 

Pousse — The ^pushing' disease of wine, so called because the carbon 
dioxide gas generated miy force corks and bungs. Also called tourne 
The disease is the result of mildewed grapes. 

Prefermenter (Bub) — Tanks where yeast is developed under aerobic condi- 
tions for pitching fermenters. 

Priming — Priming is the addition of a strong solution of sugar or of cold 
water malt extract to the cask of beer just before it leaves the brewery, 
especially when it is to be quickly consumed. Slight gradual fermentation 
results and keeps the beer 'brisk'. 

Priming House — Section of the brewery where the sugar is dissolved prior 
to adding to the fermented beer or stout. 

Pseudo Yeasts — Certain micro-organisms, which although they are not 
true yeasts but which behave similar to yeasts, are included in the group of 
* pseudo-yeasts ' ( Torula Candida ). 

R 

Racking —To fill a cask or container with beer in a brewery. The term is 
also used for drawing off wine to clear it from dregs or lees, hence * Racked 
wine'. ' Racked beer' is beer which has been fined in bulk in the brewery 
and then racked into casks for distribution and immediate consumption. 

Resin, Hop — Constituents of the liop flower, mainly responsible for the 
preservative action, also for the bitter flavour in beer. 

Rough — The beer in the drip-cans, also overflows from the draught beer or 
the residue from the bottles. This is also called ullage. 

Rousing— The process of vigorous stirring, either mechanically or by stream 
of air, of wines and spirits to assist blending. 



Saccharification — It is the process of conversion of starch to sugars. 

Saccharometer — An instrument similar in appearance to a hydrometer but 
scaled so that the concentration of a sugar solution can be obtained directly 
by floating the instrument in the solution ( see also Baume Hydrometer ). 
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Saccharomyces EUipsoideus — They are true wine yeast and occurs 
naturally on the skins of the ripe grapes and some other fruits. They are 
vigorous fermenters and can produce up to 16 percent of alcohol by volume 
in favourable circumstances, though they usually die at about 13-14 percent. 

Saccharum — Brewer's term for invert sugar used in making beer. It has 
no connection with the term saccharin, a synthetic sweetening agent, which 
is never used in brewing. 

Saladin System — Process of storage and mechanical turning of barley 
during the process of malting. It is also called 'Box Malting I^stem*. 

Scott System — A modern method of bulk handling yeast in breweries 
under microbiologically controlled conditions to avoid bacterial and other 
contamination from air. 

Skimming System — English brewing method in which complete fermen- 
tation is effected in a single large vessel, the yeast being periodically 
skimmed off. If the wash is subsequently run off to a 'cleansing' 
vessel, the system is called 'skimming and dropping' ( see also Dropping 
System). 

Smeller — A brewery employee who^e important function is to smell 
the interior of casks before they are filled with beer to ensure that they 
are in sound condition. 

Sparge — To spray hot water on the materials in the mash tun whilst 
the wort is being drawn off. The operation, which may take several hours, 
completes the mashing extraction process and ensures that the brewing 
materials remain suspended in the wort ( see also * Mash Tun ' ). 

Starter — The pure culture of yeast added to a liquid ( must, wort, etc, ) 
to ensure a satisfactory fermentation. The process is technically known as 
inocculation and in brewery as pitching. 

Steely — The maltster's term for hard barley grains which fail to germinate 

effectively. 

Steeping — Dipping of the grain in water for a time varying from 48 to 96 
hours so that the skin may be easily peeled off. 

Stuck Wine — Material in which alcoholic fermentation has prematurely 
x:eased due to change in temperature or other causes. 

Sucrage — French term for addition of sugar to the must to increase 
the alcohol in bad wine years. French law prohobits addition of both 
sugar and acid together. Also known as amelioration or chaptalization. 

Sultana — Seedless grape, also known. as Thompson's seedless, widely 
grown for dried wine fruit. In some countries it is also used for white 
wine. 
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Tannin — The name of a wide group of vegetable constituents, also known 
as tannic acid. Tannins are important constituents of grapes and wines. 
Tannins assist in the maturing process of wine and play an important part 
in the production of bright clean flavour. Wines lacking tannin are flat and 
often fail to clarify. 

Tartar — See Cream of Tarter. 

Treading — The operation of smashing or pulping grapes prior to pressing 
out the juice ( must ) by walking on them while contained in a vat or other 
suitable container. 

Tun — Large beer cask, formerly used as a measure of capacity, the word is 
now generally used to describe many vessels in a i)rewery ( see also Mash 
Tun). 

u 

Underback — A control vessel in the brewery through which the wort flows 
and from which samples are taken by the brewer and chemist ( see also 
Try-box ). 

Underletting — A means of heating the content of masn tun by admitting 
hot liquor through the bottom of the tun. 



Vat — A large container, often constructed in the form of a huge cask, in 
which liquors are fermented, blended, compounded or matured in the 
earlier stages of production. 

Vin — French equivalent for wine. 

Vine — The word is usually taken to mean the grape wine. 

Vinegar — A liquid containing 3 to 6 percent acetic acid, obtained 
by the oxidation of ethyl alcohol by the action of bacteria on wine, beer, or 
fermented wort. 

Vineyard — An orchard planted with grape wines. 

Vinification — The process of converting grape or other fruit juice to wine. 

Vintage — Originally the word simply meant the yield of vine, but it has 
now acquired a special significance. As a rule the year of vintage is quoted 
only when the wine of that particular year shows great promise; hence a 
* vintage wine' is presumed to be one of the outstanding merit. 
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Vintner — A wine merchant. 

Vintnery — Premises where wine is produced. 

W 

Wash — Fermented solution containing alcohol. 

Wash Back — A vessel in which fermentation is carried out. It is also 
soitietimes called *fermenter'. 

Winepress — Any equipment for expressing the juice from grapes. Obviously 
a misnomer as the liquid expressed is not wine but fresh fruit juice. 

Winery — The place where wine is made. 

Wort — The sweet liquid obtained by extracting malt and ready to undergo 
fermentation. The process of producing the wort is called mashing. 



Yeast — Microscopic single-celled fungi usually belonging to the genus 
saccharomyces of the group of Thallophyta of the plant kingdom. Yeasts 
have for a long time been employed in many fermentation processes, 
production of alcohol, and alcoholic beverages. The principal yeasts 
encountered in spirit and wine manufacture are: 

a) Saccharomyces cerevisiae — It is the ordinary yeast of the brewer 
and the distiller. They are generally round to oval cells with low 
alcohol producing power. The following two kinds are 
recognized: 

i) Top fermentation yeast, and (ii) Bottom fermentation yeasts. The 
former as its name implies is a type which rises in a frothy mass 
to the top pf the mash during fermentation and the latter sinks, 
to the bottom of the vats during fermentation. Other varieties 
of iS. Cerevisiae are used in baking as baker's yeast, usually 
obtained as compressed cake or dried active yeast. 

b) Saccharomyces Ellipsoideus — This is the yeast which converts 
must or grape juice into wine also called * wine yeasts'. Elongated 
cells with high alcohol producing power. 

c) Saccharomyces Pastoriannus — Type of yea$t which occurs in 
wine making and when present during brewing gives a bitter 
taste to the beer. They are normally in cylindrical cells. The 
strain of Saccharomyces Pastoriannus ferments all the hexoses 
including the lactose approximately at the same rate. 
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Yellows — The practically incurable disease that will probably appear in \ 
champagne if any mildewed grapes are used. 



Zymase — The ferment or enzyme produced by yeast which is responsible 
for the conversion of fermentable carbohydrate to ethyl alcohol and carbon 
dioxide gas. 



SECTION 2 TERMS RELATING TO ALCOHOL 
PRODUCTION AND DISTILLATION 



Alcohol ( Ethyl ) — The term ' alcohol ' in popular usage means pure ethyl 
alcohol (C2H5QH) and includes all the dilutions and mixtures of this 
substance. 

Alcohol, Methyl — The simplest of all the alcohols, having the chemical 
formula CH3OH. It is distinctly poisonous causing total and permanent 
blindness or death. 

Analyzer — This also referred to as beer still, wash/exhaust/stripping 
column. Its primary function is to distil oflFthe alcohol from the fermented 
wash in the form of vapours containing 40 to 50 percent alcohol. 

Attemperators — The spiral coil of metal (the most modern ones being of 
stainless steel) which are part of the equipment of fermentation vats. Eith'^r 
heated or chilled water can be passed through them to maintain uniform 
temperature usually between 25 and SO'^C. 

B 

Breast — The convex upper surface of the still. 

Bubble Cap Plate — Plates which carr^ bubble caps of the shape of bells 
with slots at the bottom. Wider and heavier bells are used for wash 
columns, while smaller bells with narrower slots arc used for rectifiers, 
which only have to deal with clean liquid, free from sediment. 



Carboy — Large glass or earthen bottle protected by wicker or wooden 
frame. 
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Condensing Worm — Part of the distillation plant in which the volatile 
constituents of the fcnnentcd wash arc condensed. It is usually a coil 
condenser made of copper. 

Congealation — The process of concentrating the alcoholic contents of 
a beverage by freezing. 

Congenerics — The technical term applied to the substances produced in 
small amounts in addition to ethyl alcohol during the process of fermentation, 
distillation or maturation. These congenerics arc of highly varied chemical 
nature and include, glycerol and other polyhydric alcohols, ketones, 
aldehydes, esters and acids, etc. Some congenerics are harmful, some are 
undesirable in flavour, but others arc highly important for they give to a 
particular beverage its special desirable character. 

D 

Dehydration Column — Also called * anhydrous column' is the still in 
which water from rectified spirit is removed to produce absolute alcohol. 

Dephlegmation — Dephlegmation refers to the partial condensation of the 
vapours, whereby a slight enrichment of the concentration of alcohol 
takes place. 

Dephlegmator — It is a partial condenser used in strengthening and 
purifying spirits by partial condensation. 

Distillation — The process of purifying a liquid by vaporization followed by 

condensation. 

DistUler's Safe — See Safe. 

Doable Effect — A system of two evaporators where the vapours produced 
in the first evaporator is used as heating medium for the second evaporator 
working under a lower pressure than the first one. 

Doubler — Doubler is a device fitted between the still and the condensing 
worm of a pot-still in order to prepare stronger and purer spirits. 

Drawinol Process — Azeotropic dehydration of alcohol using tri-chloro- 

ethylene as an entrainer. 

E 

Entraining Agents — Since alcohol and water form an azeotrope, concentra- 
tion of alcohol to more than 95*57 percent is difficult unless done under 
high vacuum. Recourse to a third component is resorted to dehydrate the 
alcohol. Such a component is called * Entrainer or Entraining agent'. 
Benzene, tri-chloroethylene and glycerine arc commonly used as entrainers. 
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Feints — Impure spirit produced from the distillation of low wines. 

Foreshots — The term used for the first fraction obtained in distillation. 
This contains alcohol and various other constituents. The foreshots are 
added to the low wines for redistillation. 

Fraction — In distiUation a portion of the distillate that comes over within 
a specified range of temperature. In production of potable spirits certain 
fractions, namely, foreshots and tailings are rejected as being unpalatable 
and containing undesirable substances. 



Glycerol Process — See Liquid Drying Agents. 

Gnmging — The practice of extracting the spirit from a freshly emptied 
spirit cask with water. 

GniUamne StiU — See Still. 

H 

Haig Process — See Liquid Drying Agents. 

Heads Column — Unit where low-boiling components are recovered. 

Ha^ds Spirits — Spirits containing low=boiling fractions collected from 
heads column. 

Heart Spirit — The middle running or principal part or fraction of the 
distillate from a pot-stiii, the heads and tails being drawn off for 
redistillation. 

I 

1. G. Process — See Solid Drying Agents. 



Lcra — Tails from the rectification column which normally go to a separate 
lees column for stripping of alcohol. It is also the sediment of wine. 

Liquid Drying Agents — The customary 95 percent alcohol is dehydrated 
by the use of dry glycerol or solutions of calcium chloride, zinc chloride 
and especially potassium carbonate in glycerol as dicing agent. 
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An alcoholic solution of the mixed acetates of sodium and potassium 
in 30/70 proportion is also used as a drying agent. This process is called 
Haig Process (Haig Verein). 

Loriette Process — See Solid Drying Agents. 

Low Wines — Impure spirit produced from the first distillation of wash 
with a pot still, for rectification or redistillation to stronger and purer 
forms of spirit. 

M 

Melle's IVth Technique — Production of absolute alcohol directly from 
wash by use of benzene as the entraining agent without going through the 
intermediate stage of rectified spirit production. 



Pasteurisation — The process of controlled heating with a view to kill as 
many bacteria as possible. The pasteurisation temperatures range from 49 
to 65'5°C and heating time from a very few seconds at a higher temperature 
to a quarter of an hour at the lower temperature. Sometimes wine is pasteur- 
ised before bottling. It is also used in the distillation of rectified spirit 
where heads product, mainly higher aldehydes like acetaldehyde and 
lighter esters, are separated in a simple single- or two-column still by 
drawing oflf a small portion ( usually 5 to 10 percent of the final condensate, 
namely, part of the reflux ) while the best alcohol or * extract spirit ' is 
drawn as liquid a little below the top of the column ( 3 or 5 plates down ) . 

Plain Spirit — Spirit to which no flavour has been communicated and 
to which no flavouring or colouring matter or material or ingredient has 
been added. 

Polishing FUtration — The final clarifying process of wines, ales or other 
liquids usually consisting in the forcing of the liquid under heavy pressure 
through mechanical filters. 

R 

Rectifier — The distillation column in which rectification process is carried 
out. 

Rouser — A rouser is a long handled instrument often in the form of a 
wooden stick used to * rouse* or stir the yeast and wort in the fermenting 
vessels, thereby aerating the yeast and promoting maximum fermentation. 
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Safe -— In order to see how the still is running, a locked safe or box with 
glass sides is usually fixed in between the worm end and the receiver. The 
liquor from the worm end flows into a cup in which floats a hydrometer 
(or specific gravity beads) the readings of which show the strength of the 
spirit at any stage of distillation. 

Solid Drying Agents — The solid drying agents, such as calcium oxide used 
for producing absolute alcohol. 

Spent Lees — Lees which have been exhausted of alcohol. 

Spent Wash — The de-alcoholized residue after distillation of spirits, 
-sometimes termed 'spent liquor'. 

Still — The apparatus or equipment in which the process of distillation 
is carried out is called a still. Generally speaking, the essential parts of the 
still are: (i) a kettle in which the boiling is carried out, (ii) the connecting 
tube or the column conveying the vapours, and (iii) the condenser in 
which the vapours are liquefied. The various types of stills in use may be 
classified as under: 

a) Pot Still — Form of still used in manufacture of liquors in batch 
operation and consists of a kettle, swan*s neck for conveying 
vapours to condenser. Mostly the kettle is heated by direct firing 
and is made of beaten red copper. These were of following three 
types, which are mostly out of use now: 

i) United Provinces Type — These are most primtive and are no 
more in use. 

ii) Bombay or Persian Still — These stills are also crude. The stills 
are of copper and still head of wood. They are also obscure. 

iii) Russa Still — This pattern of still found favour especially in 
Bengal. 

b) Patent Stills — These are continuous type of stills in which dilute 
alcohol is rectified to the required strength. The following three 
types are popular and efficient and are mostly in use: 

i) Coffey's still. 
ii) Ilges's continuous still, 
iii) The Guillaume still. 
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Still Room — The building or room in a distillery in which the still is 
housed. 

S. V. R. — The common, abbreviation of spiritus vini rectificatus or rectified 
spirit. 



Tailings — The end portions of the redistillation of low wines. It is often 
oily and contain higher boiling fractions. 

Try-box — An adjunct to a still for the purpose of ascertaining the course 
of the distillation ( see also Safe ). 

V 
Vinasse — The residue left in a pot still after distillation. 

w 

Wash Still — The pot still for the production of low wines in Scotch 
Whisky manufacture. 

Worm — See Condensing worm. 
SECTION 3 TERMS RELATrNG TO BEVERAGE ALCOHOL 



Absinthe — A strongly alcoholic (nearly 70 percent by volume) liquor type 
beverage made in Spain from high proof brandy, wormwood and other 
aromatics, such as fennel, artemisia, aniseed, coriander and angelica. 

Ageing ( Maturation ) — Ageing is a natural or artificial process of maturing 
alcoholic beverages. A process whereby alcoholic beverages undergo 
significant changes in flavour and/or taste over a period of time. During 
this period subtle changes occur in the ester and other constituents of the 
alcoholic beverage leading to improvements in both flavour and taste. 

Agoa Bianca — 'White water' liqueur of bergamot flavour containing 
fragments of silver leaf. 

Alcoholic Beverages — Beverages containing alcohol, either self generated 
by a fermentation process or containing added alcohol. They are usually 
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I 

classed as (i) Beers, (ii) Wines, (iii) Distilled liquors, (iv) Liqueurs or 
bitters, etc, depending on their mode of preparation. 

Ale — A * beer' produced by ' top fermentation ', namely, by yeast floating 
on the surface of the wort rather than working at the bottom of the tank. 
It is usually of higher alcoholic content, paler or more tart and possessing a 
higher top concentration than *beer*. The original distinction between ale 
and beer was that the latter was flavoured with hops. Now this distinction 
is not there since both ales and beers are hopped. 

a) Ale Brown — Vague English term for mild ale. Usually abbre- 
viated to ' a brown*. 

b) Ale Scotch — There are brews of various kinds made in Scotland 
but the characteristic ale thought of as scotch is strong and of the 
Burton type. 

c) Ale Special — There are dozens perhaps hundreds of, * special' 
brews of ale and also of ordinary brews to which special names 
were attached. A few of these are: 

Bid-ale — Served at benefit feasts at which guests were expected 
to make a gift. 

Bride-ale — The beverage provided freely at the nuptial festivity, 
from which the adjective ' bridal ' is said to be derived. 

Church-ale — Sold at Parish festivals. 

Clerks*-ale — For the benefit of the parish clerk. 

College-ale — Brewed and drunk at Oxford College. 

Cuckoo-ale — Served on the spring day when that wily bird was 
first heard. 

Give-ale — Dispensed free, usually by the direction of a legacy. 

Lamb-ale — For lambing-time. 

Leet-ale — For use at the annual courts of records. 

Ale, Barn — Ale removed from pressed yeast by pressure or suction. The 
ale drained from the pressed yeast constitutes 2 to 3 percent of the beer 
from which the yeast is skimmed. Barm ale is permitted to be returned to 
the beer. 

Ale, Burton — A strong ale, dark in colour, made with a proportion of 
highly dried or roasted malts. It is not necessarily brewed in Burton upon 
Trent, and the term is in general use for all varieties of * strong' or *old' 
ales. 
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Ale, Ginger — Carbonated, sweetened, non-alcoholic beverage flavoured 
with ginger extract. 

Ale, MUd — Are made with lower grades of barley malts than those 
selected for pale ales. Mild ales contain an alcoholic content of about 
6 percent. 

Ale, Pale — Are usually made from th^ highest class of barley malt and 
are heavily hopped. They have an alcoholic content of 3 to 4 percent. 

Ale, Running — An ale or beer used for consumption after storage for 
a week or ten days. 

Ale, Stock — Specially strong brew intended to be stored. The term is 
often used for beer of Burton type. 

Altar, Wine — See Sacramental Wines. 

Ananas, Creme d' — Liqueur having the flavour of pineapple. 

Ai^elica — A name with many meanings, such as: 

a) A beverage (hardly to be classed as a wine) made by adding 
brandy to fresh grape juice so that no fermentation occurs. 

b) A mixture of brandy and partly fermented white grape must from 
mission grapes, as invented in California (USA). 

c) A French (Basque) liqueur, sickly sweet and flavoured with the 
roots of the angelica plant. 

Aperitif — An appetizer. A beverage drunk before meals for promoting 
appetite. 

Apple, Brandy — See Brandy. 

Apple, Jack — Product resulting from the distillation of fermented apple 
must. 

Apricot, Brandy — See Brandy. 

AquaVitae — * Water of life'. The old term for alcohol and generally 
applied to any spirit. It was especially used for brandy. 

ARRACK — A concentrate prepared by distillation from toddy or a mixture 
of toddy with either fermented rice or rice and molasses mash. Ranges from 
yellow to light brown in colour with alcoholic content up to 80 percent by 
volume. Country spirit or liqueur is also termed arrack which is of low 
strength. 

ASAVAS and ARISHTAS—lAqmd medicinal preparations containing self- 
generated spirit prepared by the process of fermentation in accordance with 
the recipes and directions laid down in the standard Ayurvedic treatises. 
They rarely contain more than 12 percent by volume of alcohol. 
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B 

Balance — The wine man's term for the combination of quahties which 
make a iine product. These include bouquet, tannin, acidity and many 
more. 

Bamboo — Cocktail of sherry, sweet vermouth, lemon. 

Baptise — As applied to wine, the archaic term for adding a little ( perhaps 
one drop ) of water. It was also the pious name for commercially adulterat- 
iiig Wine witiA muCii. more Watcr luan iCw urops* 

Bar — A public place for the sale of alcoholic liquor and also the actual 
counter where the sale is made. 

Barbados Water — An archaic name for rum. Also a cordial of rum 
flavoured with peel of orange and lemon. 

Barley Broth — Colloquial term for strong beer or ale. 

Barley Wine — Beer brewed at much higher strength than usual. It is 
known as one of the world's great drinks. 

Barrel — The term * barrel ' is used as conventional measure for certain 
solids as well as liquids but^the capacity varies for difiFerent contents 
according to custom (see also Cask). 

Beer — Product of alcoholic fermentation of a mash in potable water of 
malted barley and hops or hops' concentrates with or without the addition 
of other malted or unmalted cereals or other carbohydrate preparations 
(5^e also 18:3865-1966*), 

a) Beer, Bock — A heavy beer, dark in colour and high in alcohol 
content. It is brewed for consumtion in the early spring. 

b) Beer, British — The broad categories are mild ales, pale ales, stout 
and lagers. 

c) Beer, Chillproof — Beer treated with a protein-digesting enzyme and 
subsequently fined to render it capable of withstanding low 
temperatures without clouding. Also known as * non-deposit 
beer'. 

d) Beer. Ginger — A fermented and distilled liquor obtained from a 
bacterial and yeast fermentation containing pieces of 'ginger 
rhizome*. 

c) Beer, Lager — Beers are generally prepared by what is known as 
*top fermentation process', the yeasts employed being designated 



♦Specification for beer. 
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as *top yeasts* and the products as 'top fermentation beers'. In 
contradiction to the above, lager beers are prepared by employing 
* bottom yeasts * and the process is termed as ' bottom fermentation ' . 

f ) Beer, Porter of Black — Prepared from a mixture of 'pale malt' 
and either roasted malt or roasted barley which gives it requisite 
colour and flavour. It has alcoholic contents of about 6 percent. 

g) Beer, Small — Beer of low alcoholic content, probably originally 
made from the washings of the mash. 

h) Beer, Sparkling or Bulk Carbonated — Usually the top fermented 
beers conditioned in tanks by passing carbon dioxide under 
pressure into the cooled beer and bottled in that condition. The 
gas evolved on opening the bottle gives the sparkling appearance. 

j) Beer, Weiss — A beer made mainly from \yheat, and produced by 
top fermentation. It is rather light, possesses a marked flavour of 
malt and hops, is tart and contains a large quantity of natural 
fermentation gas. It is likely to be turbid in appearance. 

Beer Like Beverages — Undistilied alcoholic beverages from grains or other 
non-grape or non-fruit sources. 

Beverage — Substances which are consumed in a liquid state and which 
may or may not have food value. Different types of alcoholic beverages 
are whisky, brandy, gin, rum, liqueur or cordial, beer, cider, perry, wines, 
sake, toddy, arrack, etc (see also Alcoholic Beverage). 

Bibber — One who drinks to excess. 

Bishop — Port and sugar made hot with a clove ridden orange steeped in it. 

Blended Whisky — See Whisky. 

Blending — Mixing together of two or more spirits or liqueurs of different 
qualities or grades. 

Blood Alcohol — The analysts' term for the alcoholic content of the blood 
after consumption of an alcoholic beverage. It is generally expressed as 
mg ethanol per 100 ml of blood. Below 005 percent the effect may be 
hardly noticeable, however, above 0*15 percent almost every one comes 
under the intoxicating influence. 

Bloody Mary — American mixed drink of vodka and tomato juice. 

Body — As applied to wine a picturesque but imprecise term referring 
vaguely to density, flavour and alcohol content. 

Bootlegger — Illegal seller of alcoholic drinks. 
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Bottle Age — The beneficent change that odours in wine after bottling 
whereby it acquires bouquet and softness. Some wines, especially whites 
mature quickly in bottle and are at their best after a year or two. Others 
may improve over decades. 

Bouquet — The French wine term that has been adopted throughout the 
world to denote the aroma of fine wine. 

Bourbon Whisky — See Whisky. 

Bowl — A vessel for holding alcoholic beverages. 

Brandy — A distilled alcoholic beverage made from fruit, further classified 
into two major groups, grape brandy, and fruit brandy. Its alcohol content 
is usually 45 to 55 percent by volume ( see also 18:4450-1967* ). 

a) Apple Brandy — Distilled cider, a colourless potable spirit, usually 
of high strength, and unsweetened. 

b) Apricot Brandy — A liqueur chiefly made in England, France and 
Holland, with the flavour of the apricot and usually quite ^wect. 

c) Black Berry Brandy — One of the minor liqueurs, very dark in 
colour and with black berry flavour. 

d) Champagne Fine — A grade of carbonated cognac brandy. 

e) Cherry Brandy — There are two widely dissimilar products bearing 
this name. One is a true fruit brandy made by distilling fermented 
cherry juice, with or without crushed kernels, which contain a 
giucoside that introduces a minute amount of hydrocyanic acid 
into the distillate and provides a characteristic almondy flavour. 
The other is often and more correctly known as cherry liqueur and 
is made partly by distillation and partly by steeping ripe black 
cherries in sugared brandy. 

f ) Cognac — A pure grape brandy of superlative quality produced 
in cognac district ( France ). 

g) Ginger Brandy — An English cordial compounded by many 
English distillers with pieces of * ginger rhizome'. 

h) Grape Brandy — An alcoholic distillate obtained from the ferment- 
ed juice of fresh, ripe and sound grapes with or without raisins 
which shall not exceed 50 percent by mass. The distillation shall 
be carried out in such a way that the spirit possesses the natural 
volatile principles already in grapes or formed during fermentation 
(jee 18:4450- 1967*). 



♦Specification for brandies. 
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j; HanilNirg Brandy — An imitation grape brandy made by adding 
flavour to potato or beet alcohol. 

k) Imlta^n Brandy — Brandy made as a rule by cutting strongly 
flavoured brandy with diluted rectified alcohol, colouring and 
sweetening with caramel and cane-sugar syrup, adding small 
amounts of aromatic substances and dosing with either Mees oil' or 
an extract of oak wood chips. 

m) Peadi Brandy — A liqueur with the colour of brandy and flavour 
of peaches. 

n) Rose Brandy — Oriental ( especially Chinese ) rectified rice spirit 
flavoured with rose and lichee fruit extract. 

Breakdown — To add v^'ater to reduce alcoholic strength, especially of 
spirits. 

British ConEpomids — Mixtures of spirits^ whether enumerated or not, with 
flavouring and/or sweetening agents. 

Brown Ale — See Ale. 

Brat — French word originally used to describe a champagne entirely 
unsweetened. 

Bsrgnndy — See Wine. 

Bnmt Ale — The alternative term for pot ale, the residue of the wash after 
the extraction by distillation of the low wines in the making of whisky. 

Burton — See Ale. 

Butt — A large cask of varying capacity. 



Canned Beer — Beer filled into lined tins ( cans ). 
Capricot — An apricot brandy liqueur golden in colour. 

Caramel — An artificial colour made by heating cane or other sugars to 
about 180°C. It is a wholesome colouring matter used widely in the 
liquor and beverage industry. 

Carbonated — Beverages to which carbon dioxide gas has been added. 
Such beverages are called carbonated or sparkling wines. 

Carbonation — The infusion of carbon dioxide gas at low temperature in 
bottling beer and wines immediately on arrival from brewery. 
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Cask — A vessel of characteristic bulging cylindrical shape, formed of 
curved wooden staves supported by flat circular ends or heads and bound 
together by hoops. Used mainly for liquids specially alcoholic beverages. 
Although 'cask' and 'barrel' have largely the same meaning, the term 
'barrel' is generally used in special sense as a measure of capacity where as 
'cask' is the generic term for all such vessels of similar construction irres- 
pective of size and purpose. 

Celery Wine — See Wines. 

Cellar — A storage place for alcoholic beverages. It may be situated above 
or below the ground. 

Chablis — See Wine. 

Champagne — See Wines. 

Champagne Fine — See Brandy. 

Charring — Application of flame to the interior of a spirit cask to produce 
a charred surface. The cask is used for ageing whiskies, brandies and rum. 

Cherry Brandy — See Brandy. 

Cherry Whisky — See Whisky. 

Chill Haze — The cloud produced in certain beers on cooling due to 
precipitation of proteins and other colloids. 

Chilling — The process of reducing the temperature of beverages to nearly 
zero degree centigrade. Many drinks, especially the delicate white beverage 
wines are chilled too drastically, so that the taste is masked. Common 
wine, red or white diluted half with iced water, makes an excellent 
quencher. 

Chilling Rooms — Where beer is stored and chilled at the bottling depot 
prior to filtration, carbonation and filling. 

Cider — Beverage made from the juice of apples. If fermented and there- 
fore, alcoholic, the term hard 'cider' is frequently used. Soft cider means 
plain apple juice. 

Ciderjack — See Applejack. 

Ciderkin — Weak and inferior cider made by steeping pomace from cider 
making. 

Cider Royal — Strong cider sweetened with honey. 

Claret — S'ee Wine. 

Cochineal — Scarlet colouring matter extracted from cactus-feeding insect, 
sometime used by unscrupulous wine-makers to tint pale wines. 
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Cocktail — They are usually short mixed drinks made originally to be drunk 
as aperitifs. They are all fairly highJn alcohol. 

Coffee Liqueur — A type of alcoholic beverage the flavour of which is made 
by extracting coffee beans. 

Cognac — See Brandy. 

Collar — The frothing-head on a glass of draught beer between the top of 
the beer and the rim of the glass. Also called suds. 

Common Clear Rum — Old term for rum, especially, Jamaican, of mild 
flavour. 

Composite Brandy — Brandy made as a rule by cutting strongly flavoured 
brandy with diluted, rectified grain or shira alcohol colouring and sweeten- 
ing with caramel and cane-sugar syrup, adding small amounts of 
aromatic substances and dosing with either Mees oil' or an extract of oak 
wood chips. Common fruits used are apples^ plums, cherries, apricots, 
pears, and black-berries, etc. 

Compound Gin — Gin prepared from diluted spirits plus simple addition of 
essential oils characterising gin flavour. This is also known as * synthetic 
gin' or 'Bathtubgin*. 

Compound Spirits — A general term indicating spirits which have been 
sweetened or flavoured or both. It includes such preparations as gin, sole 
gin, brandy, liqueurs and cordials. 

Cordials — Liqueurs and cordials constitute a group of alcoholic beverages 
usually made from rectified spirit, refined cane sugar, and flavouring 
aromatic substances extracted from fruits, herbs, seed^ and roots. They 
serve either as appetizers or as after-dinner relishes. 

Country Liquors — Means 'all liquors' other than power alcohol, rectified 
spirit and perfumed spirit, not included in the definition of foreign liquors- 
It also includes the substances commonly known as ^LAHAN^ (fermented 
wash) and all fermented liquors prepared according to the indigenous 
processes and special liquors which do not imitate any imported liquors 
or cordials. 

Country Spirit — An alcoholic distillate obtained from fermented mash of 
cereals, potato, fruits, molasses, jaggery (GUR), juice/sap of coconut, 
palmyra and other palm trees, and MAHUA flowers or any other source of 
fermental)le carbohydrates. The ethyl alcohol content in country spirit 
shall be between 114 to 457 percent by volume ( 80 to 20 degrees under 
proof ). The ethyl alcohol content may vary according to the Rules and 
Regulations prescribed by the State Excise Rules ( see 18:5287-1969* ). 

♦Specification for country spilt. 
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Conpage — French term for mixing wines to obtain an acceptable blend. 
Especially applied to the addition of a wine high in alcohol to one 
deficient. 

Crab Cider — Old name of sharp-flavoured cider, made from the tart 
English apples of that name. 

Cradle — A kind of basket, in which wine is carried and served when it is 
desired to avoid disturbance of crust and sediment. 

Creme dc Menthe — A liqueur flavoured with essences of peppermint and 
sometimes with other flavourings in addition, namely, balm, cinnamon, orris 
and ginger. 

Curacao — A sweet digestive liqueur made of spirit wine or grain spirit, 
sugar and orange pulp. 

Cut — As applied to beverages, adulterated with water. 

D 

DARU — A potent northern India spirit derived from flowers of MAHUA 
tree {Bassia Latifolia). 

Decant — To pour upper layer of a liquid from one vessel to another, 
usually with the object of leaving a sediment or precipitate behind. 

Decanter — A glass receptacle into which the contents of a bottle of wine 
or spirits arc poured for service at the table. 

Demerare Rum — See Rum. 

Dessert Wine — See Wine. 

Dosage — French term for the process of adding syrup to brut champagne 
with or without brandy to meet the market demand. 

Draught — A word of varied meaning. It is bulk liquor as opposed to 
bottled, especially beer drawn from a cask. It is also used for the amount 
of the liquor drunk at a single act. Other meanings are the actual 
operation of drawing from a large container, and the act of drinking 
or inhaling. 

Dry — The term applied to liquor which may be taken as opposite to 
sweet. It is often applied to gin (dry gin) and other spirits (which are 
invariably entirely *dry * as first distilled), a little sugar, glycerm or other 
sweetening agents are sometimes added. A wine is also said to be dry if 
all the sugar has been converted into alcohol. 

Dust — The very fine and light, harmless sediment in wine which is not 
removed by decanting. 
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E 

Eau-de-Vie — * Water of life* potable alcohol or spirit not necessarily 
distilled from wine. 

Eau de Vie de Marc — Brandy made from grape residues ( see also Grappa ). 

Eau de Vie de Via — Grape ( Wine ) Brandy. 

Etixir — Originally a preparation designed to change base metal into gold 
or to prolong youth indefinitely. The word has also been applied to 
sovereign remedies and to the best qualities of liqueurs and spirits. 

Enology — See Oenology. 

Enumerated Spirits — Spirits which retain the flavour of the base, such as 
brandy, rum, gin and whisky. 

Essence Process — See Essential Oil, also Liqueurs. 

Essences — Essences are mixtures of natural and synthetic perfumery 
materials with a dominant fruity note, dissolved either in alcohol or in a 
non-alcoholic solvent, such as triacetin, and glycol. 

Essential Oil — The Odoriferous constituents of leaves, berries, etc, which 
are usually of an oily nature (though not true * fixed' oils). They can be 
added direct to alcohol to produce gin, liqueurs, etc, of secondary quality 
though wholesome enough* This is the * essence process' {see also 
Liqueur ). 



Fermented Toddy — Toddy which has been removed to a shop for sale after 
having been allowed to ferment by resting it in the sun or by subjecting it 
to any other treatment. 

Fine Champagne — See Brandy. 

Flip — Winter drinks made up of well-beaten eggs in either ale, wines or 
spirits sweetened, made hot and served with grated nutmeg. 

Foreign Liquors — All liquors imported into India, other than rectified 
spirit, denatured spirit, perfumed spirits and drugs and medicines containing 
spirit. 

Indigenous liquors, namely, rum, brandy, whisky ^nd gin; and wines, 
namely, champagne, sherry and other varieties are termed as Indian made 
foreign liquors. 
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Fortification — The addition of alcohol, usually in the form of brandy, to 
partially or fully fermented wine. 

Fortified Wine — Wine treated by addition of alcohol usually in the form 
of brandy. 'Dessert wines', such as port and sherry come under this 
category. Dry wines are also fortified. The alcoholic percentage of the 
resulting beverage is usually 18 to 20 percent. This is sufficient to render 
the wine free from spoilage on opening, as yeast and most bacteria can not 
develop in alcoholic beverages of this strength. 

Free-Run Wine^ — The wine which runs freely from the pomace after the 
fermentation. In good wines other than burgundies, it is always kept 
separate from the further yield of wine obtained by pressing the pomace, as 
the latter is of poorer quality. 

Fresh Toddy — Toddy freshly drawn into pots in which nothing has been 
done to check fermentation and drunk soon after it is drawn and before 
fermentation is far advanced. It is also called Neera^ 

Fruit Brandies — Distilled spirits made from any of the fruit wines, namely, 
citrus fruit wine, peach wine, cherry wine, papaya wine, pineapple wine 
and includes distillates from products or residues of such wines as pomace 
or resideum with or without fortification by neutral spirits. 

Fruit Wines — The term broadly covers fermented juice of fruits other than 
grape. Examples are 'black berry-wine', ' berry-wine % * cherry-wine', and 
other wines. Sometimes these are technically regarded as 'Hard ciders'. 

Fruity — Term applied to wine to indicate a pronounced flavour of the 
grape, not a desirable term since grapes vary so widely in flavour. 



Gin — Potable alcoholic liquor made from neutral spirit, flavoured with 
the volatile products of juniper berries and other aromatics {see also 

IS: 4100- 1967*). 

Ginger Ale — See Ale. 

Ginger Beer — See Beer. 

Ginger Brandy — See Brandy. 

Ginger Wine — See Wine. 

Grain Spirit — Generally speaking any spirit, obtained from any kind of 
grain, but according to trade usage, the term only applies to whisky 
distilled in a patent still and not in a pot still. 

♦Specification for gin. 
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Grain Whisky — Common term for whisky made in a patent still mainly 
from unmaited grain. 

Grape Spirit — Synonym for both alcohol and brandy. 

Grappa — • A crude Italian spirit distilled from the husks, skins, pipe and 
stalks of the grapes after the grapes have been pressed and the wine made. 

Groaning Beer — The brew provided for visitors or attendants at a child 
birth. 

H 

Hamburg Brandy — See Brandy. 

Herb Beer — Light alcoholic beverage made by fermenting decoction of 
herbs with sugar. Also called herb wine. 



Jaggery Arrack — Arrack or concentrate from toddy drawn from palms 
other than coconut and mixed with fermented washes from jaggery, 
molasses or other starchy and sugary materials. 

JAND ~ Indigenous liquor obtained by fermenting rice in the hilly district 
of Garhwal. 

Jenever — See Juniper. 

Juniper — A shrub ^Juniperus communis^ bearing purplish berries used as a 
flavouring agent in the manufacture of gin. 



Lace — To fortify a drink by adding spirits. The term is usually limited 
to the addition of alcohol to a non-alcoholic drink, for example, adding 
rum to coffee. 

Light Ale — 'Pale ale' see Ale. 

Liqueurs or Cordials — Liqueurs and cordials are products obtained by 
distilling fruits, flowers, plants, leaves, roots or other flavouring m*aterials 
except gin flavouring materials, with brandy or neutral spirits and to which 
sugar has been added; or the products obtained by mixing fruit juices, 
essential oils and flavouring material other than gin flavouring materials 
with brandy or with neutraf spirits and to which sugar has been added. 
These are normally intended to be taken at the end of a meal. 
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Liqueur Brandy — A brandy of an age and quality that warrants its being 
enjoyed *neat'. 

Liquors — Distilled potable alcohol as distinguished from fermented 
beverage as wine. 

London Dry Gin — General name for any unsweetened gin. 

M 

Madeira — See Wines, 

Malt Liquors — Generic term for all ales, beers, and other brewed 
beverages. 

Malt Whisky — It is the alcoholic distillate produced from the fermented 
jmash of malted or unmalted cereals or a mixture of both. The distillation 
shall be carried out in such a way that the spirit has flavour derived from 
the natural volatile principles already present in the cereals or formed 
during fermentation {see also IS : 4449-1967*). 

Mass Wine — Wine required for offering the Holy sacrifice of Mass in a 
Roman Catholic or other church, where such Holy sacrifice is usual and 
necessary. Mass wine is prepared from raisins. 

Matured Wliisky — Whisky matured in wooden vats or barrels for a period 
of not less than one year. At no stage of its manufacture shall whisky be 
stored in unlined mild steel vats before it is bottled or packed in containers 
(see also IS: 4449-1961*). 

Maturing — The flavour of newly distilled whisky is crude and unpleasant. 
This is particularly the case with pot still whisky, which contains more of 
the secondary constituents than the patent still product. By storage in 
wooden casks certain changes are brought about in the character and 
amount of the secondary constituents, with the result that the flavour is 
improved. This process is known as * Maturing'. 

Mead — Alcoholic beverage made by. fermenting a solution of honey. 

Medicated or Tonic Wines — Wines in which medicinal substances have 
been dissolved or mixed, and which bave prescribed dosage. 

Mescal (Mezcal) — An important native distilled alcoholic beverage in 
Mexico prepared from wild cactus. 

Mild — The English term for lightly-hopped beer, more or less contrasted 
with bitter. 



♦Specification for whiskies. 
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Milk Panch — A comforting preparation made up of rum, sugar and milk, 
as well as flavouring herbs and spices. 

Muscat — A sweet fortified wine made from over ripe muscat grapes and 
produced in many countries. 

N 

NASH A — An Indian term for intoxication. 

Natural Wine — The unadulterated vinous product of grape juice that has 
been allowed to ferment naturally, without the addition of other substances 
and has not been fortified with added alcohol. 

Neera — It is the name given to the fresh unfermented sap of palm tree. 

Neutrd Brandy — The legal term in the USA for brandy distilled at more 
than 170° proof. 

Nutty — Term applied to sherry to describe the characteristic, desirable 
pungency of some types. 

o 

Oenology — The study of wine. An oenologist is one versed in wines, an 
oenophile is a wine lover, in the aesthetic sense. 

Old Tom Gin — General name for gin, sweetened with sugar or glycerin. 



F/tC^FF^Z— Indigenous beer obtained by fermenting rice, millet, or other 
grain. The beer may be or may not be mixed with any liquid. 

Pale — A curious term indeed as applied to liquor. Often it is used as 
denoting special merit, for example, the letters V. S. O. P. appearing upon 
some cognacs and supposed to mean * very special old pale '. However, 
cognac as freshly distilled (like all other spirits) is colourless and derives 
its brown tint partly from material extract from the oak storage casks but 
mainly from the subsequently added caramel. Similar considerations apply 
to fine sherry. 

Palm Wine -- See Wines. 

Peach Brandy — See Brandy. 

Pewter — Metal beer mugs made of an alloy of tin, lead and other metals, 
cheap metal substitute that looks Uke silver. 
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Pombe — An alcoholic liquor resulting from spontaneous fermentation 
of sprouted millet grain, especially in Africa. 

Port — See Wines. 

Pot — A popular term for a large mug of liquor especially ale or beer. 

Potable — Fit or suitable for drinking. 

Potable Spirit — Potable spirits consist of ethyl alcohol, water and small 
quantities of associated byproducts or secondary constituents, such as 
higher alcohols, aldehydes, esters, acids and acetals. The special flavour 
and character of the spirit depend upon the nature and proportion of these 
byproducts and starting materials. The spirit produced in a pot still 
contains a larger proportion of these byproducts which are formed partly 
during fermentation and partly during the course of distillation and come 
over with the spirit and impart to it a flavour and odour characteristic of 
the material used in the fermentation. These secondary constituents are to 
a large extent, if not entirely, eliminated in a patent still spirit, the quantity 
left over varying according to the degree of rectification. 

Pot-Ale — The curious and misleading term for the exhausted residue 
in the whisky still after the low wines have been distilled from the wash. 

Prohibition — It is the legal system which totally forbids the use of alcohol 
as a beverage. 

Punch — The name of a spiritous mixture in which rum predominates for 
both summer and winter use. The summer or hot weather punch is made 
of rum, lime or lemon juice, sugar and ice thoroughly swizzlcd. Winter 
punch can be made by adding hot water, hot tea or hot milk to a blend of 
various spirits and liquors. 



Raisin Wine — See Wines. 

Rapid Ageing — Artificial maturation of whisky induced by various 
methods, such as: 

a) Mechanical Methods — Agitation and shaking; 

b) Physical Methods — Ultra-violet and Infrared radiation or absorp- 
tion and elution; 

c) Reduction Methods — Hydrogenation; 

d) Oxidation Methods — Gaseous, electrolytic or catalytic; 
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e) Miscellaneous Methods — Distillation and oxidation, extraction 
and oxidation, extracts or using micro-organisms. 

Resin — See Wines. 

Rose Brandy — See Brandy. 

Rum — It is an alcoholic distillate obtained solely from fermented juice of 
sugarcane, sugarcane molasses or other sugarcane products in suck a 
manner that the distillate possesses the taste, aroma and characteristics 
generally attributed to rum and known to the trade as such. It should be 
free from sediment or suspended matter of any sort {see also IS : 3811- 
1966*). 

Rye Whisky — See Whisky. 



Sacramental Wines — Wines made according to the specification for use in 
the churches. 

Sake — A Japanese beverage prepared by fermentation of steamed rice. 

Schnapps — Diluted rectified potable alcohol consumed in considerable 
quantity in Germany, Holland and other central European countries. 

Schooner — A large tall drinking glass. 

Scotch Whisky — See Whisky. 

Seedy — Term applied to brandy to denote inferior flavour supposed to be 
caused by weeds amongst wines. 

Sherry — See Wines. 

Sloe Gin — See Gin. 

Snifter — The large glass used for better enjoyment of brandy. The idea 
is to expose a large surface of the fragrant spirit to the heat of the hand 
and to sniff the volatile flavour. 

Sor^o — An alcoholic beverage made by fermentation of Sorghum grain. 

Sparkling — The general term for a wine charged with carbon dioxide gas. 

Sparkling Wine — See Wines. 

Spiced Liquors and Wines — Liquors and wines flavoured with spices and 
herbs, either to mask the flavour of defective wines, or to give a distinctive 
and valued taste {see also Spiced Spirits). 

^specification for rum, 
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Spiced Spirits — Spirits redistilled after the addition of flavours and spices 
to plain spirit. The spices are selected from among aniseed, cardamom, 
cassia, cinnamon, clove, coriander, ginger, orange, MUNDI ( sphoeranthxxs 
! Indica), nutmeg, peppermint, mango, jasmine, KHASKHAS^ sweet lemon, 
rose, etc. 

Spirit — As ordinarily used, this word means any distilled liquor (such as 
brandy, whisky, rum and gin). It is also employed as a synonym for 
unflavoured alcohol of any strength. 

Spirit, Cologne; Neutral-Silent- Velvet — These are all synonymous terms 
applied to rectified, odourless, tasteless spirit (alcohol), irrespective of 
source used for manufacturing beverages. 

Spirit of Wine — A spirit made from wine. 

Spiritous Tonics — Preparations with grape wine or spirit as base, but 
compounded with several drugs in varying proportions and having a 
specified dosage {see also Medicated Wines). 

Still Wine — 5ee Wines. 

Sweets — Any liqueur which is made from fruit and sugar ( or from fruit 
and sugar mixed with any other material) and which has during its 
manufacture undergone a process of fermentation but not distillation. It 
includes British wines, mead and metheglin. Sweets are the official 
designation in licensing regulations of English wines. 

Sweet Toddy — ( NEERA ) Freshly obtained juice of palm tree which has not 
fermented. 

Sweet Wine — See Wines. 



Table Wine — See Wines. 

Toddy ( TARI or TADJ) — The fermented and unfermented juice drawn 

from a variety of palm trees. 

Toddy ARRACK — Arrack or concentrate distilled from toddy. 

Tonic Wines — Means a mixture or compound of any wine with madicinal 
substances whether fortified with spirit or not and includes medicated 
bitters. 



Vermouth — An appetizer wine prepared by the addition of herbs, spices 
and similar aromatic materials to a dry, sweet, or Madeira type wine. 
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Among the herbs and spices used are absinthe, gentian, angelica root, 
cinnamon, nutmeg, coriander, red cinchona bark, and orange peel. 

Vodka — It is a distilled alcoholic beverage made from neutral spirit 
which may be obtained from fermented grain, potato, or any other source 
of fermentable carbohydrates in such a manner that the distillate is free 
from colour and odour and possesses the characteristics generally attributed 
to vodka. It shall be free from sediment or suspended matter of any sort 
{see also IS :52S6'1969*). 

w 

Whisky — It is a distilled alcoholic liquor possessing the distinctive colour, 
odour, and taste of whisky. It shall be made fro^ beets, potatoes, molasses 
and other sachharric materials {see also IS : 4449-1967t). 

Blended Whisky — The Indian and American official term for a 
blend, not necessarily of several genuine whiskies, but of as little as 
one-fifth real whisky and the balance neutral spirits. All Scotch, 
Irish and most of the Indian whiskies are blends of genuine spirits. 

Bourbon Whisky — American spirit (also known as corn whisky) 
legally required to be made from not less than 51 percent maize and 
aged in charred white-oak barrels. The name is derived from 
Bourbon County in kentucky, where corn whisky was supposed to 
have been first made. Choice, matured Bourbon whisky has a superb 
bouquet and is one of the great spirits of the world. 

Cherry Whisky — Liqueur made by steeping cherries in sweetened 
whisky. 

Irish Whisky — Whisky made like scotch whisky but the malt is kiln 
dried. 

Rye-Whisky — American and Canadian spirit. By American law, it 
is required to contain not less than 51 percent of whisky made wholly 
from Rye and to be aged in the traditional manner in warmed ware- 
houses. 

Scotch Whisky — Whisky prepared in Scotland, largely from barley 
that has been malted, mashed, fermented, distilled, matured and 
blended. The malt is usually smoke cured over open peat-fires. 

Wines — Alcoholic beverages obtained by fermentation of grapje and/or 
raisins. Wines may be designated as either * fortified' or * unfortified*. 



♦Specification for vodka. 
tSpecification for whiskies. 
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Wine has been defined differently at different times in different countries. 
A liquor containing more than 24 percent alcohol is not regarded as wine 
in India {see also Free Run Wine, and Fruit Wine). 

a) Berry and Fruit Wines — Wines produced from berries, and fruits 
other than grapes and apples; from black berries, elder berries, 
rasp berries, straw berries, and logan berries, and from peaches, 
cherries and plums. 

b) Dry Wines — ^ Dry wines are those in which practically all the 
sugar has been converted by fermentation into alcohol. Usually 
they are comparatively of low alcoholic content (about 8, to 12 
percent). This class includes such wines as Chablis, Burgundy, 
Claret, Hock, Auslese, and Rhine. 

c) Sweet Wines — Sweet wines contain some unfermented sugar and 
have an alcoholic content usually between 13 to 15 percent by 
mass, Sauterne and Tokay are wines of this class. 

d) Unfortified Wines — Those wines whose alcoholic content is 
entirely derived from fermentation. 

e) Fortified Wines — Those which have been strengthened during or 
after fermentation by the addition of spirits, so that their alcoholic 
content is about 20 to 22 percent, almost double that of the 
beverage wines. The fortified wines are Sherry, Port, Madeira, 

Marsala, Malaga, etc. 

f) Still Wines — Still wines are those whose fermentation has been 
completed before bottling so that they contain only such propor- 
tion of carbon dioxide produced in the fermentation as can remain 
dissolved in the liquid in equilibrium with the air under the 
conditions of the manipulation, 

g) Sparkling Wines — (Effervescent wines) —All sparkling wines owe 
their effervescence to the presence of carbon dioxide gas which 
in the act of escaping out of the bottle once the cork has been 
removed, carry with them fine bubbles of wine beaten up to a 
'foam' by the out rushing carbon dioxide. There are two main 
categories of sparkling wine; firstly with their own carbon dioxide 
gas in solution at greater than the atmospheric pressure, owing to 
the fermentation of wine having been completed after bottling; 
secondly those with carbon dioxide gas pumped into the bottle 
before it is corked. 

h) Red Wines — Red wines are those in which the skins, stems, etc, 
of the grapes are present during the fermentation so that the 
grape-pigment is extracted which colours the fermented juice. 
Examples of this type are Claret, Burgundy, Chianti, Port, etc. 
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j) White Wine — White wines are produced by the fermentation 
of grape juice only with the removal of marc (skins, stems, etc) 
before the fermentation has proceeded to a point when the 
pigment becomes solid. According to use, wines may be classified 
as follows: 

i) Table Wines — Table wines contain not more than 14 percent 
of alcohol by volume. Generally dry or slightly sweet but 
both red and white wines are included. Some red table wines 
are Claret, Burgundy, Chianti and a few white table wines 
are Rhine,Hock, Mosalta. 

ii) Dessert Wines — Dessert wines contain over 14 percent 
alcohol by volume but less than 22 percent with a definite 
sugar content corresponding to the given type of wine, namely, 
Port, White Port, Muscatel, Tokay, and Angelica. 

iii) Appetizer Wines — Appetizer wines are those taken before 
meals to stimulate the appetite. Dry type like Sherry, 
Vermouth and Madeira belong to this class. 

iv) Wine Must — Freshly pressed grape juice. 

Wine, Burgundy — The English name of the former French province of 
Bourgogne and applied to the wines grown within a region strictly defined 
under French law. Any wine (red, white or sparkling) made within this 
geographical area can legally be called Burgundy. 

Wine, Celery — Wine made by fermenting sugar and celery ( see also 
Country Wine ). 

Wine, Chablis— Celebrated French (Burgundian) white wine which takes 
its name from the small towji of the Yonne Departement around which 
the vine-yards cluster. True chablis has a faint greenish glint and a 
characteristic flinty taste. 

Wine, Champagne — A sparkling white wine of fine flavour and fragrant 
bouquet, containing about 10 to 15 percent alcohol, with usually a good 
quantity of sugar. 

Wine, Claret — A light clear red wine. The word 'claret' has no actual 
geographical significance and is not used in France for wines of any district 
in particular. 

Wine, Country — Wines made by fermenting sugar mixed with fruits, 
vegetables, flowers and herbs. The alcohol is formed from the sugar, 
the rest is merely flavouring. They are quite pleasant and wholesome 
beverages. These beverages are also known as home wines. 
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Wine, Ginger — A beverage made in basically the same fashion as ginger 
beer, but after fermentation sugar and spirit are added. 

Wine, Madeira — A fortified wine which owes its excellence to the grapes 
from which it is made, to the way in which it is made and to the climate of 
the islands of Madeira where it is made. 

Wine, Palm — Wine made from sweet sap of palms, also from dates, 
especially in equitorial regions. 

Wine, Port — Fortified sweet dessert wine. The name is restricted to wine 
made from grapes grown in the Duro Valley of Portugal and shipped from 
Oporto. Port contains about 20 percent (v/v) alcohol, according to style 
from 5 to 10 percent of sugar. Fine port is one of the great drinks of the 
world. 

Wine, Raisin — Wine made, especially in non-wine growing countries, 
by fermenting imported raisins. 

Wine, Resin — Greek and other wines stored in pine casks acquire a 
resinous flavour. In some cases resin is actually added. 

Wiiie, Sherry — A Spanish wine of characteristic flavour, yellow to brown 
in colour and strong in alcohol, containing about 15 to 20 percent alcohol. 
It is the most popular of all the wines. There are broadly two types of 
sherry. Dry sherry made by flor process; and sweet sherry a dessert wine 
which fills m-uch the same gastronomic role as port. Flavour and appear- 
ance of sweet sherry vary widely and wine under that name is made in all 
warm climate wine growing countries. 

Woody — A terrn applied to wine and to a lesser extent to spirits 
to indicate that the beverage has acquired an univanted taste of the 
timber. Fully seasoned oak should not transmit a taste, but if young or 
defective tim.ber is used, there may be a solvent action. 

Wormwood — The popular name of a small shrub Artemisia Absinthium, a 
native of Europe but now widely grown. It has a bitter, aromatic, 
characteristic taste and its medicinal properties have long been known. It 
is used for flavouring in the beverage absinthe. 

SECTiCN 4 TERMS RELATING TO SNDUSTRiAL ALCOHOL 

A 

Absolute Alcohol — Chemically pure ethyl alcohol of strength not less 
than 995 percent by volume of ethyl alcohol corresponding to formula 
C2H5OH as m-easured at 15*6^C {see IS : 321-1964*). 

♦Specification for absolute alcohol {revised). 
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C 

Columbia Spirit — American synonym for methyl alcohol. 

D 

Dehydrated Alcohol — Synonym for absolute alcohol, 

Denaturant — Any substance prescribed by law for admixture with spirit 
(alcohol) in order to render the mixture unfit for human consumption 
whether as a beverage or internally as a medicine or in any other way what- 
soever. The different denaturants approved by the authorities are 
substances that cannot be removed from alcohol except by costly and 
difficult process. The object of adding denaturant is to render spirit 
obnoxious and unfit for drinking without destroying its value for certain 
commercial purposes ( see also IS : 324-1959* ). 

Denatured Spirit — Spirit with added denaturants to render it effectively 
and permanently unfit for human consumption ( see IS : 324-1959* ). 

Denatured Spirit (Specially)— Ethyl alcohol to which certain materials 
prescribed by the law have been added, and which is to be treated as 
specially denatured spirit for use only in certain specific industries ( see 
IS: 4117-19661). 

M 

Methylated Spirit — Spirit denatured by admixture of methyl alcohol 
(CH3OH) in the proportion of 5 to 100 litres of alcohol {see also 
IS:517-1967t). 

N 

Neutral or Silent Spirit — Specially distilled alcohol from which practically 
all impurities like aldehydes, esters and higher alcohols are removed. 



Perfumed Spirit — These are scented spirits usually of high strength, for 
example, Eau-de-Cologne, Aguru, Priya, Aqua rose concentrate, etc 



♦Specification for ordinary denatured spirit ( revised ). 

tSpecification for alcohol denaturants. 

^Specification for methanol ( methyl alcohol ) ( first revision ). 
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Power Alcohol — According to the Indian Power Alcohol Act 1948 and 
Indian Power Alcohol Rules 1950 now defunct, this is absolute alcohol of 
99*5 percent strength by volume to which one percent kerosine oil by 
volume has been added as denaturant. This was used extensively as motor 
fuel in admixture with petrol up to the extent of 20 percent ( v/v ) 
(^^^ IS: 322-1952*). 

R 

Rectified Spirit — Spirit purified by distillation having a strength not less 
than 95 percent by volume of ethyl alcohol {see IS : 323-19591). 



Soliditied Spirit — The product which is used for burning, is a mixture of 
soap and denatured alcohol containing usually 5 to 7 percent soap. The 
latter is produced within the spirit by saponifying stearine with sodium 
carbonate or hydroxide, the mixture being heated. On coolings the soap 
forms bulky soft solid which occludes the spirit. 

Synthetic Alcohol — Alcohol produced by chemical process other than 
fermentation. It can be obtained by synthesis of ethylene, acetylene and 
by conversion of acetylene into acetaldehyde and its subsequent reduction 
to ethyl alcohol, by various chemical and electrolytic methods. 



Thinners — Thinners are fluids used for thinning lacquers, paints and 
varnishes, etc. They are generally mixtures of two or more organic 
solvents in variable proportions. Ethyl alcohol, suitably denatured has an 
extensive use in the manufacture of thinners. 

Tinctures — These are spiritous preparations obtained by (i) macerating or 
percolating crude drugs with alcohol, or (ii) by dissolving definite chemical 
substances or proximate principles in alcohol, or (iii) by dissolving 
extracts of drugs in alcohol. Tinctures are still widely used in medicine. 

u 

Unenumerated Spirits — The most common of the unenumerated spirits are 
spirits of high strengths made from potatoes and other bases used largely 
for compounding. These are commonly known as silent spirits in as much 
as they give no indication of their origin, whereas the enumerated spirits 
retain a distinctive flavour of the base from which they were originally 
made. 



♦Specification for power alcohol. 
tSpecification for rectified spirit ( 



revised), 
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W 

Wood Naphtha — The aqueous part of the distillate obtained by the 
destructive distillation of wood. Crude wood naphtha contains on an 
average 77 percent of methyl alcohol, 10 percent acetone together with 2 
to 2*5 percent of esters, unsaturated compounds and organic bases. 
Once extensively used as a common denaturant of alcohol (see IS : 387- 
1954*). 



SECTION 5 TERMS RELATING TO TESTING OF 
ALCOHOL AND ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES 



Acetaldehyde — An organic compound of formula CH^CHO, produced 
during fermentation and distillation of spirits. 

Acidity — The quality of tart flavour in wine, cider and numerous other 
alcoholic beverages. An acid content is natural, agreeable and desirable. 

Acidity, Volatile — The acid of wine which can be distilled. It is almost 
always acetic acid. 

Alcoholic Strength — Alcoholic strength of a sample is the percentage of 
alcohol present in it and expressed as m/v or as v/v as the case may be. 

Alcoholometers — Centesimal hydrometers used to determine volumetric 
content of ethanol in simple spirits, i.e., mixtures of ethanol and pure 
water. In India and many other countries hydrometers are graduated from 
to 104^ with O-r divisions and standardized at 15°C so that ethanol 
content may be obtained by the use of tables (see IS ; 3608-1966t). 

Alcoholometry ~ The term applied to any method for determining the 
percentage of alcohol or spirits in a spiritous liquid (j^e IS : 2302-19621 
andIS:3506-1967§). 

Aldehydes — A class of chemical compounds which arc the oxidation 
products of alcohols. 



♦Specification for wood naphtha as a denaturing material. 

tSpccification for glass alcoholometers. 

JTablcs for alcoholometry. 

§Tables for alcoholometry (by Pyknometer method), 
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B 

3aUing — Tradename of one of hydrometers of floating measures used to 
read the sugar content or sweetness of grape juice or other liquid. Such 
an instrument measures the strength in ' degrees Balling '. 

Baume Hydrometers — A form of hydrometer which is frequently used 
in the sugar factories for the determination of relative density. 

Bilge — The wide, bulging diameter of a cask ( see also Cooperage ). 

Bond — Liquor manufactured and stored before payment of duty under 
Government control. Such alcohol is called ' bonded '. 

Brix — Density of solutions expressed on Brix densitometric scale and 
taken to represent the percentage of dissolved solid matter in it. 

D 

Dilatometers — An instrument for measuring percentage of alcohol by 
means of the expansion shown when a definite volume of the liquid is 
raised from one fixed temperature to another. 



Ebttlliometer or Ebullioscope — An apparatus for determining alcoholic 
content of solution. A special thermometer is used to find out the boiling 
point of the solution under test, with boiling point of water as reference. 

Esters — A class of organic chemical compounds resulting from the 
interaction of an alcohol and an acid. Many of the esters are of pleasing 
aroma, and are largely responsible for the characteristic flavours of 
alcoholic beverages. 

r 

Furfural (Furfuraldebyde) ^^ An ald^yde with the chemical formula 
G4H3OCHO, produced by the action of hot alcoholic acidic liquid on 
certain vegetable fibres during the course of distiUation. 

Fusel Oil — It is a complex mixture of higher alcohols containing 
principally amyl, butyl a^d propyl alcohols and trace of capryl, hexyl 
or heptyl alcohols and esjters, aldehydes and terpenes, etc. It is a by- 
product of alcoholic fermentation of various bodies and obtained during 
distillation {see IS : 2979-1964*). 

♦Specification for fusel oil. 
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Gauge — To determine the quantity of alcohol contained in or taken from 
any cask or receptacle or to determine the capacity of any cask or 
receptacle. 

Gill — Liquid measure, one quarter of a pint. In some regions 'a gilP 
(say, of ale) is half a pint, 

H 

H%ber Alcohols — The principal higher alcohols occurring in potable 
spirits are amyl, butyl, and propyl. Others, such as, caproic, hexyle, 
heptyle, and octyle, occur in minute amounts. 

Hydrometer, Sikes — Instrument used for the determination of relative 
density of alcoholic hquids. Special hydrometers graduated to read in 
proof degrees the strength of an alcohol water mixture at a fixed 
temperature. Both brass and glass sikes ^hydrometers are used in India'. 



Litre — Metric unit of capacity. It is the volume of one kilogram of pure 
water measured at a temperature of 4°C and atmospheric pressure of 
760 mm. Itis equivalent to 1*76 British imperial pints or 2*1134 US pints. 

London Proof — London proof refers to a volume of mixture of alcohol and 
water which at a temperature of 10-5°C weighs exactly twelve/thirteenth 
( 12/13 ) parts of equal volume of distilled water. 

London Proof Gallon or Litre — A gallon or litre containing alcohol of 
strength of proof spirit, 

o 

Obscuration — The difference caused by matter in solution (or suspension 
in a colloidal state) between the strength of spirit and the apparent 
strength as indicated by the hydrometer or other instrument for recording 
alcoholic strength. 

Original Gravity — The strength of a wort or beer expressed as the relative 
density of the unfermented wort at I5'5''/15'5°C. 

Over Proof — See Proof Spirit. 
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Proof Spirit, Proof Gallon, Over-Proof and Under-Proof — Proof spirit at a 
temperature of 15*6°C has a relative density of 0*919 76, water at the same 
temperature being taken as unit. It contains 49*28 percent of alcohol by 
weight or 57*1 percent of alcohol by volume at 15'6°C. Proof spirit is 
also commonly known as London Proof. According to US Law, Proof 
(Proof Spirit) refers to a mixture of ethanol and water which contains one- 
half its volume of ethanol of a relative density of 0*793 9 at 15-6''C. Hence 
in USA, Proof Spirit contains 50 percent ethanol by volume at 15-6''C. 
Pure ethyl alcohol is 175*4 proof according to British Excise System, and 
200 proof according to USA Federal Regulations. Degrees over-proof and 
under-proof are considered, depending on whether the liquid is more 
concentrated or more diluted than proof spirit. For example, 20 over- 
proof (20 O.P.) refers to 120 percent proof spirit, and 20 under-proof 
( 20 U.P. ) refers to 80 percent proof spirit. Proof Gallon or spirit refers to 
the gallon or spirit containing ethyl alcohol of strength of proof spirit. 
To determine proof gallons, the number of gallons at 15-6°C is multiplied 
by proof and divided by 100. 



Sikes Hydrometer — See Hydrometer Sikes. 
Strength Alcoholic — See Alcoholic Strength. 



Tolerance, Margin of — The variation allowed by Government law of not 
more than half a degree of proof spirit below that stated on the label of a 
bottle of spirits. 

u 

Under-Proof — See Proof Spirit. 



Vaporimeter — An instrument designed to give the percentage of alcohol 
in a liquid by measuring the vapour pressure of the liquid. The instrument 
is ^'Geissler's vaporimeter". 
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